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From  a Leading  Article  in  XLbC  {TitTlCS — 

“ An  authoritative  statement  from  Mr  Hawke,  the 
Secretary  of  the  League,  of  the  evils  which  they  believe 
to  exist,  and  what  they  propose  to  do  to  combat  them. 
It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  from  the  lurid  light  that  it 
throws  on  the  effects  of  betting  upon  the  humbler  classes  ; 
from  the  reports  of  prison  chaplains  and  others,  which 
maintain  that  more  than  half — some  say  very  much  more 
— of  the  criminals  in  prison  for  fraud  in  its  various  forms 
are  brought  to  their  ruin  by  betting  ; and  from  the  evi- 
dence which  it  supplies  that  the  evil  is  steadily  growing.  ” 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS. 

(a)  To  offer  a strenuous  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  every 
form  of  Betting  and  Gambling,  and  to  diffuse  among  all 
classes  of  the  community  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

(5)  To  promote  reform  by  Legislation  and  the  effective  admini- 
stration of  existing  laws  and  bye-laws. 


All  who  approve  of,  and  are  in  sympathy  with,  the  objects 
of  the  League,  are  invited  to  become  Members.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  public  support  should  be  as  well  organised  as 
possible  on  this  vital  question.  An  Annual  Subscription 
of  2/6  entitles  the  Subscriber  to  copies  of  The  Bulletin , 
the  official  organ  of  the  League,  and  all  other  publications, 
such  as  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  which  are  issued  from  time 
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acknowledged  by  any  of  the  above  Secretaries. 


Information  as  to  the  formation  of  Branches  will  be  gladly  supplied 
from  the  Organisation  Offices,  16  Castlegate,  York. 
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THE  celebrated  Artemus  Ward  replied  to  the  question 
as  to  his  principles  in  a tone  of  surprise,  which, 
if  mingled  with  some  asperity,  at  least  evinces  a 
charming  and  unusual  frankness  of  admission  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  these  modern  times,  and  calls  to  mind  the 
immortal  diarist  of  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  Upon 
reading  numerous  moralising  articles  in  the  daily  Press 
on  the  subject  of  gambling,  unblushingly  printed  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  Turf  betting  records  and  predictions 
of  their  special  racing  touts,  we  may  be  disposed  to 
wonder  whether  the  general  answer  of  our  editors  to  such 
a query  might  be  summarised  in  similar  terms  to  those 
used  by  the  leather-lunged  showman  — “ Principles  ? 
We’ve  got  no  principles ; we’re  in  the  newspaper  business  ! ” 
Albeit  we  must  admit  that  the  existence,  in  some  quarters 
at  least,  of  a more  tender  conscience,  is  indicated  in  the 
fc  reply  obtained  from  a prominent  organ  of  the  London 
Press,  which,  if  sadly  inconsistent,  shows,  at  all  events, 
signs  of  grace,  and  betrays  the  weakness  of  the  position  : — 
* “You  will  allow  that,  with  the  poison,  we  administer  a 
fair  quantity  of  the  antidote.”  What  would  have  been 
the  fate  in  the  “Inferno”  of  this  halting  sinner  attempting 
to  undo  the  evil  work  of  one  hand  by  that  of  the  other  ? 
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Fortunately,  we  need  not  pause  to  contemplate,  for  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  there  is  good  hope  of  his  abjuring  the 
filthy  lucre  and  washing  both  hands  in  the  waters  of 
innocence,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  has  since 
admitted  the  justice  of  our  view,  and  undertakes  not  to 
oppose  a legal  ban  on  the  quotation  of  the  betting  odds, 
if  it  be  made  of  universal  application. 

A pardonable  retort,  however,  puts  us,  for  a time,  on 
the  defensive,  as  the  same  question  has  been  asked  of  the 
National  Anti-Gambling  League  itself,  by  a motley  crowd 
of  querists  containing  a few  even  of  our  pronounced  well- 
wishers,  many  lukewarm  doubters,  and  a host  of  interested 
Philistine  opponents.  “What  are  your  principles?  Do 
you  want  to  make  betting  and  gambling  illegal?  How 
about  personal  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press?” 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  a cardinal  point  with  us  even 
to  return  to  the  old  laws  under  which  private  betting, 
beyond  a certain  amount,  could  be  brought  within  the 
cognisance  of  the  law.  As  for  any  general  repressive 
statute,  we  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  one; 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  obtaining  any  such  enact- 
ment ; and,  even  if  we  succeeded,  the  law  would  be  only 
capriciously  applied,  and  would  fall  into  desuetude.  The 
prisons  are  already  half-filled  by  the  indirect  results  of 
betting  and  gambling  from  thefts  and  embezzlements ; 
and  to  make  the  act,  in  itself,  a crime,  would  necessitate 
the  appropriation  of  our  remaining  prison-room.  Our 
plan,  indeed,  would  be  to  keep  wholly  upon  the  educational 
tack  with  the  individual — example,  persuasion,  warning, 
entreaty— but  no  force.  No ! Personal  liberty  cannot 
be  meddled  with  except  by  entailing  more  than  the  cor- 
responding disadvantages. 

But,  while  we  recognise  this,  we  would  still  call  upon 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  stretch  its  utmost  length  to 
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punish  mercenary  temptations  and  inducements  to  the  vice . 
The  betting-house  or  betting-club  keeper  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  dock  as  the  proprietor  of  the  cor- 
responding establishment  in  a parallel  business  of  vice. 
While  we  attempt  no  interference  with  horse-racing,  or 
any  other  legitimate  sport,  we  feel  that  the  owners  of 
racecourse  betting  enclosures  should  share  the  same  prison 
as  those  responsible  for  immoral  booths  at  a fair.  The 
vice  which  we  contend  against  does,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
greater  amount  of  harm  than  the  other ; and  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  in  principle  between  the  two  sets 
of  panderers,  or  to  say  that  the  first-named  is  less  noxious 
than  his  prototype.  If  public  opinion  has  not  yet  reached 
so  far,  it  is  our  business  to  familiarise  and  urge  this  view. 
The  Press  is  accessory  to  the  evil ; and,  when  the  matter 
becomes  ripe,  a curious  and  instructive  division  of  opinion 
may  be  expected  between  the  papers  which  will  fight  for 
continuing  their  ill-gotten  gains  from  the  betting  world, 
and  those  which  will  advocate  such  an  amendment  of  the 
law  as  will  clear  out  this  Augean  stable  of  the  printing 
office,  by  forbidding  the  publication  of  the  Betting  Odds 
to  all  alike ; for  no  attempt  to  induce  individual  journals 
to  take  this  course  can  be  expected  to  prosper,  as  it  would 
react  quite  unfairly  upon  the  most  respectable  prints. 

In  a line,  our  campaign  against  the  gambling  form  of 
demoralisation  purposes  to  deal  with  it  only  as  other- 
immorality  is  treated.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
and  only  principle  upon  which  to  proceed,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  show  that  action  is  as  necessary  here  as 
elsewhere. 

Had  this  opinion  been  embraced  half  a century  ago, 
how  many  noble  intellects  would  have  been  spared  for 
their  country’s  service;  how  many  great  fortunes  might 
have  been  worthily  spent ; what  useful  lives  preserved ; 
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what  beautiful  estates  left  unencumbered;  how  many 
parents’,  wives’,  sisters’  hearts  would  have  remained  un- 
broken ! And  such  a reflection  upon  this  element  in  our 
recent  social  history  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
infinitely  worse  state  of  things  now  confronting  us;  even 
if  we  add  to  it  that  many  of  our  most  highly-placed  and 
able  public  men,  some,  indeed,  at  the  pinnacle  of  our 
social  edifice,  are,  at  the  present  time,  enthralled  by  this 
gambling  vice ; their  careers  stunted  ; their  whole  existence 
embittered  and  fettered  in  its  toils.  The  danger  does 
not  lie  chiefly  in  such  class-limited  considerations,  but  in 
the  universality  of  the  practice;  for  it  is  no  longer  an 
amusement  and  failing  only  of  the  great ; peer  and  shoe- 
black, banker  and  bargee,  landlord  and  labourer,  merchant 
and  office  boy,  legal  luminary  and  Government  clerk,  are 
all  hard  at  the  mad  game. 

Bookmaking  has  come  down  to  shillings , to  suit  slender 
purses.  The  baneful  profession  of  the  small  bookmaker 
(one  of  whom  acknowledged  having  received  ^1,000  in 
a week,  largely  in  shilling  bets  from  boys  and  women)  is 
combined  with  other  callings,  and  spreads  in  a network 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  There  is  no  town,  hardly  a 
village,  which  does  not  enjoy  the  convenience  of  one  of 
its  minor  representatives.  We  have  found,  in  our  own 
experience,  that  not  only  publicans,  tobacconists,  and 
hairdressers,  but  greengrocers,  milkmen,  newsvendors, 
butchers,  and  private  servants  supplement  their  earnings 
by  working  at  this  nefarious  trade ; not  to  speak  of  loafers 
with  no  other  calling.  With  regard  to  these  latter,  if  it 
be  asked  how  it  comes  that  such  more  or  less  irresponsible 
cadgers  are  trusted  by  poor  people  to  deal  fairly  with 
myriads  of  small  sums,  the  solution  is  that  the  Betting 
Odds  quoted  in  the  newspapers  afford  a guarantee  against 
very  material  cheating,  unless  by  absolute  theft;  and  this 
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the  small  “bookies,”  even  if  dishonest,  know  to  be  foolish, 
in  that  it  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  By 
their  means,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  organs  of  our  virtuous 
Press — their  virtual  confederates  and  profit-sharers  ( tali 
auxilio!\ — pur  clerks,  shop-assistants,  artisans,  railway 
employes,  factory  hands,  and  others  are  induced  to 
subordinate  interest  in  their  lawful  work;  to  waste  their 
masters’  time;  to  abandon  the  plain  road  of  honest 
advancement ; to  risk  part  of  their  small  incomes ; some- 
times to  half-starve  their  wives  and  children,  or  to  throw 
them  on  the  rates ; and,  in  hundreds  of  cases  every  year, 
to  rob  their  employers  in  order  to  try  to  retrieve  losses 
at  this  sorry  game  in  which  they  follow  the  guidance  of 
the  sporting  prophet  in  their  favourite  newspaper,  with 
results  so  graphically  analysed  for  the  public  benefit  by 
Canon  Horsley  and  others.  Would  it  not  be  laughable, 
were  it  not  so  pitiful,  to  think  of  these  poor  ignorant 
creatures,  thousands  of  whom  have  never  seen  a race-horse, 
throwing  their  self-respect,  their  peace  of  mind,  and  hard- 
earned  wages  into  the  scale  for  one  chance  in  three  on  the 
average,  at  the  very  most,  as  Canon  Horsley  shows,  of  not 
losing  their  money  upon  the  predictions  of  the  sporting 
tipsters  ? 

Lest  in  our  zeal  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  too 
dark  a picture,  it  is  advisable  to  quote  from  a few  of  very 
many  authorities.  The  following  paragraph  is  from  the 
Times  newspaper : — 

“ Horse-racing  is  an  amusement  to  which  is  directly  traceable  more 
misery,  more  ruin,  more  demoralisation  than  to  any  other  pastime.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  manifold  evils  of  the  gambling  spirit, 
the  ruined  homes,  the  broken  hearts,  the  blackened  characters  for 
which  it  is  responsible,  and  the  demoralising  effect  upon  the  intelligence 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  arid  and  absorbing  passion  for 
swift  and  unearned  gains.  The  curse  of  gambling,  as  Burns  has  said  of 
another  vice,  is  that  ‘it  hardens  all  within,  and  petrifies  the  feeling. 9 
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“It  is  absolutely  certain  there  has  been  an  appalling  increase  in  the 
facilities  for  betting  and  similar  forms  of  speculation  among  the  middle 
classes  and  even  the  working  classes.  A cheap  Press  has  brought  the 
knowledge  of  sporting  events  to  the  homes  of  the  humblest.  Betting 
is  no  longer  the  exclusive  appanage  of  aristocratic  dissipation  ; it  is  the 
delight  of  shopmen  and  servants ; it  roars  daily  along  Fleet  Street  with  its 
unsavoury  following  of  touts  and  roughs  ; it  forms  the  favourite  reading, 
morning  and  evening,  of  the  clerks  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  banks 
and  counting-houses  of  London  and  other  great  cities ; it  lies  in  wait 
for  the  schoolboy,  almost  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in 
athletic  competition  ; it  entraps,  we  are  assured,  even  women  and 
children ; it  is  a main  element  in  the  miserable  story  of  an  immense 
number  of  embezzlements  and  frauds.” 

This  from  the  Chaplain  of  Newgate  Prison 
“ I am  afraid  that  betting  and  gambling  is  on  the  increase,  and  I am 
quite  sure  that  most  of  the  cases  of  young  men  in  the  position  of  clerks 
and  book-keepers  who  come  into  prison  charged  with  forgery  and 
embezzlement,  and  crimes  of  a like  nature,  are  brought  into  that 
position  by  betting  and  gambling.  I nearly  always  find  that,  when 
pressed  on  the  subject  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  trouble,  and  how 
their  defalcations  began,  it  has  been  through  these  practices,  and  it 
leads  me  to  think  there  must  be  a great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing 
going  on.” 

Again,  from  the  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison  : — 

“Cases  of  embezzlement  and  other  sorts  of  dishonesty  by  persons 
holding  situations  of  trust  seem  to  comerbefore  us  more  frequently  than 
they  used,  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  notice  and  to  invite 
attention  from  those  who  may  be  in  a position  to  throw  some  light  upon 
their  causes.  As  for  my  own  opinion,  they  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
accounted  for  by  betting  alone.  The  examples  of  such  ruin  are  most 
frequently  drawn  from  young  men  in  offices  and  places  of  business.” 

And,  later,  he  continues  in  the  same  sense,  quoting, 
amongst  other  cases,  that  of  a Post  Office  employ^  just 
passing  through  his  hands,  who  thus  wrote  to  his  mother  : — 
“I  hope  my  brother  will  not  take  to  batting  and  gambling  as  I have 
done,  for  this  is  what  it  brings  to.  I am  sure  it  brings  no  good  to 
anyone.  It  may  last  for  a time ; but  a time  will  come  when  you  will 
wish  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  I wish  now.” 
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The  Chaplain  of  Stafford  Gaol  says : — 

“We  are  able  to  fill  one  of  the  spacious  corridors  in  Stafford  Prison 
with  young  men  of  the  clerk  and  accountant  class,  whose  ages  vary  mostly 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-three,  and  who  received  salaries  varying  from 
£40  to  £ 7 o ; and  in  what  I am  now  saying  I am  but  re-echoing  their 
own  statements — it  is  betting  and  gambling  of  which  these  young  men 
are  the  victims.” 

Another  Chaplain  of  a smaller  prison  sent  the  following 
extract  from  his  note-book  of  cases,  prefaced  by  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  subject  — 

“I  am  convinced  from  the  statements  which  the  male  prisoners  have 
made  to  me  when  I have  happened  to  visit  them,  that  the  vice  is  more 
generally  prevalent  than  many  people  are  aware  of;  in  fact,  I have 
been  astonished  at  the  frequency  of  the  remark  that  ‘ betting  and  bad 
company  have  brought  me  to  this,  sir.’  My  colleague  has  furnished 
me  with  the  following  brief  notes  of  cases  that  are  at  present  within 
these  walls,  and  from  them  you  will  see  that  there  is  much  confirmation 
of  my  opinion.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  these  details  as  you  think 
proper,  and  I would  only  ask  you,  if  you  publish  them,  to  suppress  the 
name  of  the  prison  and  the  name  of  myself. 

“C.,  aged  thirty-two,  a commercial  clerk,  who  is  here  for  an  act  of 
forgery,  says  that  he  knows  clerks,  and  even  boys  who  earn  7s.  or  8s. 
per  week,  stake  their  wages  on  racing  issues,  and  who,  in  several  cases, 
have  been  brought,  like  himself,  into  great  trouble  through  betting. 

“ J.,  aged  twenty-five,  a railway  clerk,  states  that  horse-racing  and 
betting  led  him  into  difficulties  from  which  he  sought  to  relieve  himself 
by  robbing  his  employers.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  he  asserts 
that,  though  betting  is  excluded  from  public-houses,  it  is  carried  on 
secretly  both  inside  and  outside  by  bookmakers,  who,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  them  who  hang  about  these  places,  must  have  a 
large  circle  of  customers. 

“K.,  an  educated  man,  who  was  a successful  speculator  in  business, 
lost  everything  through  gambling  and  betting,  and  these  vices  induced 
him  to  commit  some  very  artful  frauds,  for  one  of  which  he  had  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude. 

“P.,  aged  twenty-eight,  a butcher,  got  into  fast  company,  took  to 
betting,  and  finally  was  led  to  embezzle  money  belonging  to  his  master, 
in  order  that  he  might  pay  his  gambling  debts. 

“ R.,  aged  twenty-four,  was  educated  at  a first-class  grammar  school, 
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He  was  a civil  engineer,  but,  taking  to  betting,  he  lost  his  employment 
and  character,  and,  eventually  failing  to  * live  by  his  wits,’  got  sent  to 
prison. 

“H.,<aged  twenty-five,  went  in  for  extensive  card-playing  and  other 
gambling,  and  became  greatly  involved.  Hearing  that  a warrant  was 
out  for  his  arrest,  he  tried  first  to  poison  himself,  and  then  to  drown 
himself,  for  which  latter  offence  he  was  sent  here. 

“A.,  aged  eighteen,  stole  money  from  another  youth’s  pocket  at  a 
public  bath.  His  father,  a stockbroker,  said  that  papers  found  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  boy’s  bedroom  proved  that  he  had  stolen  money  on 
several  occasions  in  order  to  gratify  his  inveterate  taste  for  betting. 

“T.,  aged  seventeen,  a clerk,  embezzled  £i,  ios.  belonging  to  his 
master.  He  states  that  he  was  introduced  to  bookmakers  by  his  fellow 
clerks,  and  that  he  was  led  into  dishonest  practices  in  order  to  make  up 
his  losses  through  betting. 

“B.,  aged  twenty-four,  is  undergoing  a term  of  imprisonment  for 
embezzlement.  He  states  that  betting  involved  him  in  losses  which 
prompted  him  to  further  betting,  until  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself. 

‘‘  J.,  aged  twenty-eight,  embezzled  ^500  belonging  to  his  employers 
in  order  to  pay  money  lost  in  betting. 

“F.,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  a baker  in  good  employ,  but  indulging 
in  betting,  he  lost  heavily,  and  to  cover  his  losses  appropriated  money 
which  he  had  received  from  his  master’s  customers. 

“E.,  aged  twenty-seven,  stole  carpets  belonging  to  his  employers. 
He  confesses  to  habitual  frauds  to  cover  losses  and  ‘ expenses  incurred 
in  betting  and  fast  company.’ 

“E.,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  a butler  in  a good  situation,  but,  getting 
into  difficulties  through  betting,  made  use  of  his  master’s  property. 

“H.,  aged  twenty,  who  was  formerly  a pupil  teacher,  owes  his 
present  position  to  the  practice  of  betting,  and  says  that  ‘ clerks  in  all  (?) 
places  bet  on  a moderate  scale.’ 

“ L. , aged  twenty-two,  says  that  he  was  led  away  by  bookmakers,  who 
‘swarm  the  public-houses,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  exclude  them.’ 

“D.,  a mason,  who  had  adopted  the  profession  of  betting  man,  was 
sent  to  prison  for  theft.  Some  friend  went  to  his  home  to  take  charge 
of  his  children  (their  mother  being  dead),  and  he  found  ‘the  whole  five 
of  them  huddled  up  in  a corner  of  the  room,  perfectly  nude  and 
absolutely  destitute  of  clothing,  the  father  having  pawned  it  to  pay  his 
betting  debts.’  ” 
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Hundreds  of  other  instances  can  be  found  in  The 
Bulletin , which  we  publish  every  six  months,  price  one 
penny,  which  also  contains  opinions  of  eminent  public 
men,  including  large  numbers  of  the  judges,  magistrates, 
coroners,  and  leading  officials  whose  duties  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  evil. 

Lest  any  reader  should  be  sceptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  facilities  for  youths  and  boys  getting  into  transactions 
with  bookmakers,  we  subjoin  an  account  rendered  to  a lad 
of  tender  age,  which  accidentally  came  into  the  hand  of  his 
parent : — 


A Esq. 


In  Account  with  F- 

S 

j 

14  D — 

• Street, 

W.C. 

Date. 

Horse. 

You  Lost. 

You  Won. 

8th 

Yarm  

...  £o 

10 

0 

Roselip  ...  

0 

10 

0 

Eventide 

0 

5 

0 

10th 

Lady  Kendal 

0 

10 

0 

Punster  

...  0 

10 

0 

nth 

Poussin  

0 

5 

0 

Florentina  

0 

5 

0 

Ammonite  

0 

5 

0 

1 2th 

Sea  View 

^0 

2 0 

Cinder  

0 

4 2 

Melancholy 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 10 

nth 

Mineuses  ...  

0 

5 

0 

0 

12  6 

13th 

Gangway 

1 

0 

0 

Adoration 

0 

10 

0 

Euclid  

0 

10 

0 

£S 

10 

0 

£1 

1 6 

I 

1 

6 

£4 

8 

6 

Com.  2\  per  cent.  £1  1 6 

O 

0 

6 

Balance  you  lose  ... 

...  £4 

9 

0 

10 
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Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  for  some  time  Chief  Director 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  at  Scotland 
Yard,  says  : “ Betting  is,  after  drink,  the  most  prolific  source, 
of  crime,  and  the  inspirer  of  countless  forgeries  and  em- 
bezzlements.” 

The  writer  once  asked  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  whether  he  considered 
there  was  any  exaggeration  in  an  estimate  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  Post  Office  men  who  were  sent  to  prison  went 
there  through  betting,  and  the  reply  tended  to  confirm 
the  figures;  indeed,  upon  asking  another  official,  the 
answer  was  that  ninety  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the 
mark. 

Archbishop  Vaughan  responded  to  an  enquiry  as 
follows : — 

“ In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I say  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere  as  soon 
as  possible  to  put  down  the  evil  of  gambling  before  it  overwhelms  our 
population  as  a national  vice.  I have  been  watching  its  progress  for 
some  years  in  the  North  of  England,  and  I am  convinced  that  gambling 
is  threatening  to  become  a worse  plague  than  drunkenness.  The  latter 
vice  destroys  the  individual  and  his  family  by  slow  degrees,  but 
gambling  may  wreck  the  whole  family  by  a single  throw.  It  produces 
an  excitement  and  intoxication  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The 
evil  is  making  gigantic  strides,  among  not  only  the  working  classes  and 
those  above,  but  among  young  men  of  all  classes.  It  is  this  which  is 
so  serious.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  would  be  the  best  kind  of  legal 
enactment ; but  the  Bill,  of  which  you  send  a copy,  seems  to  be  in  the 
right  direction. 

“If  you  can  put  the  evil  down  now,  we  shall  be  saved  untold  misery 
in  the  future.  So  long  as  unchecked  betting  and  gambling  literature  is 
permitted,  so  long  the  evil  will  grow  and  flourish. 

“Iam  glad  that  a number  of  Members  of  Parliament  are  taking  the 
question  up  seriously.” 
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To  give  further  testimonies,  and  to  pursue  the  gruesome 
evidence  at  greater  length,  would  weary  the  patience  of 
my  readers;  but  perhaps  the  following  three  instances,, 
which  the  writer  has  noted  from  personal  interviews,  may 
interest  them. 

I had  a railway  guard  as  sole  companion  in  a third-class 
carriage  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  the  following 
story  was  elicited  in  course  of  conversation  : — “ I never 
bet,  sir;  many  of  the  men  do,  but  I notice  they  nearly 
all  lose.  They  run  out  of  money,  some  of  them,  and 
borrow  to  bet.  I am  obliged  sometimes  to  lend  a few 
shillings,  although  I don’t  like  to,  as  I guess  how  it  is 
going.  I am  interested  in  your  little  book,  because  a 
brother  of  mine  was  once  in  great  trouble  through  betting. 
He  lived  in  Sunderland,  and  used  to  bet  a little.  One 
day  he  went  to  Doncaster  to  see  the  St.  Leger.  Archer, 
the  jockey,  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  conversation  with 
a gentleman.  He  managed  to  get  near,  and  heard  him 
say,  ‘The  mare,  as  sure  as  my  leg  goes  over  her.’  He 
understood  what  this  meant,  staked  all  the  money  he  had 
with  him  on  Jannette,  and,  hurrying  to  the  telegraph 
office,  wired  his  wife  to  put  everything  she  could  on  the 
tip.  Between  them  they  won  a considerable  amount.  It 
was  his  ruin ; he  began  betting  in  larger  sums ; robbed  his 
employers;  and,  but  for  their  kindness,  would  have  been 
in  gaol.  It  was  a lesson  to  him.  He  never  bets  now.” 

This  man  was  pulled  up  in  time,  but  the  following  are 
much  sadder  stories.  They  are  but  typical  of  hundreds 
of  cases  every  year. 

A Sussex  farmer  said  he  remembered  that  the  most 
prosperous  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  ’sixties, 
was  a corn  dealer,  who  foreseeing  a rise  in  price  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War,  bought  very  largely  for  a man 
in  his  position,  realised  a fortune,  and  left  each  of  his  two 
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sons  ^18,000.  One  of  them  grew  fond  of  betting,  married 
into  a trainer’s  family,  and  lost  everything.  He  afterwards 
received  a small  allowance  from  his  brother,  who,  however, 
withdrew  it  on  finding  that  it  partly  went  in  betting,  and 
the  poor  fellow  died  from  exposure  and  starvation.  The 
farmer  said  he  believed  that  the  man  would  have  betted 
with  his  last  shilling  to  his  dying  day. 

A man  prematurely  old,  poorly  attired,  and  looking  ill, 
came  into  our  office  and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
help  our  work.  He  had  been  a warehouseman  in  a well- 
known  City  firm,  had  got  into  betting  habits,  and,  after 
small  gains  and  losses,  had  suddenly  won  £100.  The 
usual  result  followed — deeper  ventures,  loss,  robbery  of 
the  till,  prison ; and  he  added  that  he  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  suicide,  the  knife  close  at  his  throat.  Supported 
by  his  old  parents  from  their  scanty  means,  and  in  broken 
health,  he  could  not  effectively  join  in  our  labours,  and 
yet  his  visit  had  not  been  altogether  useless,  for  if  our 
spirits  are  sometimes  disposed  to  flag,  in  view  of  the 
appalling  difficulties  of  our  task,  and  the  sea  of  misery  and 
depravity  revealed  to  us,  the  recollection  of  that  poor 
wrecked  life  nerves  our  energies  and  steels  our  heart  for 
the  conflict. 

Has  not  the  time  come  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
report  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  issued 
so  long  ago  that  it  is  almost  forgotten  ? 

“Your  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  this  amusement  (horse- 
racing) should  be  upheld  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  a long- 
established  national  taste : because  it  seems  to  bring  together  for  a 
common  object  vast  bodies  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  promote  intercourse  between  different  classes  of  society ; and 
because,  without  the  stimulus  which  racing  affords,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  that  purity  of  blood  and  standard  of 
excellence  which  have  rendered  the  breed  of  English  horses  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  Committee  would,  how- 
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ever,  consider  these  advantages  more  than  problematical  if  they  were  to 
be  unavoidably  purchased  by  excessive  gamblings  and  the  vice  and  misery 
which  it  entails  P 

Our  principles  do  not  lead  us  so  far  as  this  last  sug- 
gestion, for  if  horse-racing  were  abolished  to-morrow, 
betting  would  be  transferred  to  dog-racing,  bicycling,  and 
other  sports.  The  root  of  the  evil  must  be  gone  to — the 
Betting  itself,  in  the  way  indicated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Football  and  other  pastimes  are  already  y 
tainted  by  its  corrupting  influence ; and  the  vice  is 
notoriously  increasing  on  athletic  grounds  on  every 
side. 

The  application  of  the  existing  law  (Betting  House  Act, 
1853),  an<3  the  passing  of  Lord  Davey’s  Street  Betting 
Bill,  prompted  by  the  evidence  we  and  others  were  en- 
abled to  tender  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  together  with  clauses  against  the  advertise- 
ments of  betting  houses  and  gambling  lotteries  in  the 
Press,  would  go  far  to  break  up  the  systematic  betting 
and  gambling. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a pamphlet  of  this  length  to  treat 
the  other  branches  of  the  subject.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  our  plans  embrace  the  project  of  grappling,  whether 
educationally  or  by  the  aid  of  legislation,  with  other  forms 
of  gambling,  either  connected  with  commerce  in  the 
produce  market,  limited  liability  companies  and  building 
societies,  or  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  miscellaneous 
lotteries,  such  as  the  Press  gambling  above  named,  now 
in  vogue.  Judicious  pressure,  varying  in  force  and  kind, 
is  needed  for  one  and  all.  A Bill  to  bring  the  outside 
Stock  Exchanges  under  the  regulations,  as  to  advertising 
and  receiving  money  in  advance,  of  the  principal  Stock 
Exchanges,  would  obtain  influential  support  in  all  sections 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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To  judge  by  the  letters  of  some  of  our  correspondents, 
the  National  Anti-Gambling  League  would  seem  to  be 
accused  of  being,  like  the  humorous  American,  entirely 
in  the  show  business ; thus  calling  for  cross-examination 
on  the  subject  of  its  principles.  Such  a conclusion  is 
most  erroneous.  To  take  the  single  instance  of  one  upon 
whom  the  chief  burden  of  its  work  at  present  falls,  why, 
unless  he  were  moved  by  a feeling  of  pressing  duty  and 
unselfish  concern  for  others  and  the  public  weal,  should 
any  sane  man  beyond  middle  life, — with  other  considerable 
cares  on  his  shoulders,  possessing  at  least  an  average 
capacity  for  the  material  and  intellectual  enjoyment  of 
this  beautiful  world,  with  a love  of  literature,  a weakness, 
perhaps,  age  considered,  for  athletic  exercises,  an  interest- 
ing and  happy  domestic  circle,  and  a hundred  more 
pleasant  avenues  for  the  employment  of  his  leisure  than 
interfering  with  what  has  got  to  be,  alas  ! “ the  business,” 
however  illegitimate,  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen— 
determine  to  cheerfully  bid  adieu,  after  earnest  and  pro- 
longed consideration,  to  all  hope  of  ease  and  personal 
comfort,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  what 
some  of  our  milder  critics  term  a busybody,  while  less 
charitable  ones  use  much  more  objectionable  epithets  and 
adjectives  ? 

After  an  anxious  study  of  the  whole  question  for  very 
many  years,  we  have  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that 
betting  and  gambling  are  so  universal,  have  reached  such 
a climax  in  this  country,  that  the  educational  work  of  our 
League  on  the  platform  and  in  print  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  our  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  the 
application  of  existing,  and  the  passing  of  supplementary, 
laws;  and  should  we  be  told  that  our  enterprise  cuts  so 
deep  into  the  ingrained  habits  of  society  that  we  shall 
need  the  tenacity  of  Cobden  in  fighting  the  Corn  Laws, 
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and  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Wilberforce  in  com- 
bating the  Slave  Trade,  we  answer  that  the  evil  we  contend 
against  impoverishes  the  nation  equally  with  the  former, 
and  degrades  it  and  threatens  its  moral  welfare  as  much 
as  the  latter;  that  if  we  fail,  no  noble  effort  is  entirely 
lost ; and  that  we  intend  to  strive  without  ceasing  to  cope 
with  this  monstrous  cancer  in  the  body  politic,  that  our 
consciences  may  be  clear,  should  some  catastrophe  one 
day  overtake  the  English  nation,  diseased  from  head  to 
foot  by  the  fever  of  the  gambling  hell,  beginning  at  a 
sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  ending  with  the  humblest 
of  his  subjects, 
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LITERATURE 


The  National  Anti-Gambling  League  have  on  hand 
at  present  the  following  literature  : — 

Betting  and  Gambling:  a National  Evil.  Edited 
by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  132  pp.  Price  6d.,  post 
free  8d. 

A comprehensive  treatise  of  the  subject,  by  experts 
in  their  respective  departments. 

Popular  Pamphlets. 

No.  1.  Our  Principles  and  Programme . By  John 
Hawke,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  League.  16  pp.  Price 
id.,  post  free,  ijd. 

No.  2.  Betting  and  Gambling.  By  J.  M.  Hogge, 
M.A.  32  pp.  Price  id.,  post  free  ijd. 

Special  terms  for  quantities  of  these  pamphlets. 

Anti-Betting  Booklets. 

No.  1.  Betting  Losses , with  a Cure  for  Betting.  By 
an  old  “Punter.”  12  pp. 

No.  2 . Why  not  make  Money  without  Working  ? 10  pp. 
These  two  booklets  are  sold  in  quantities  at  2/-  per 
100  ; 18/-  per  1000. 

“The  Bulletin.” 

The  half-yearly  magazine  of  the  National  Anti-Gambling 
League.  Price  id.,  post  free  ijd. 

Legal  Leaflets. 

No.  1.  The  Law  on  Betting  and  Gambling.  Copies 
of  this  leaflet  may  be  had  free  on  application. 


Application  for  any  of  the  above  should  be  made  to  the 
Orga?iisation  Offices , 16  Castlegate,  York. 
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